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LETTERS... 


The following questions are briefs, 
of scores of letters, telephone calls, 
or personal inquiries received by the 
CSPA whose reproduction would task 
this space. All have been answered 
but this will give the Association a 
chance to restate its practices for the 
benefit of all the membership. — Ed. 


“No Report Received” 


We have heard through neighboring 
schools or through the local press that 
our book received a rating in the re- 
cent Yearbook Contest. We sent in 
our book to meet the July 1 deadline, 
our check is cashed, but we have re- 
ceived neither an acknowledgement of 
its receipt or a report of its standing. 


The circular announcing the 
Yearbook Contest, and from which 
the Entry Form was detached for 
submission of the book, stated 
clearly on the second page that: 
“Receipt of book is acknowledged 
only when self-addressed post card 
is inclosed”. Also: “Scorebooks will 
be mailed between November 1-15”. 
This is the ’report”. The Certificate 
of Award is inclosed with the Score- 
book. It stated, in addition: 
“Awards will be announced at the 
Yearbook Conference, October 17”. 
In a special box in the center of 
the second page, it stated: “The 
awards list is forwarded to the 
press associations (AP, UP, etc.) two 
or three days prior to the release 
date. This news is available to the 
dailies and weeklies subscribing to 
these services. Ask your City Editor 
(of the daily or weekly you read) 
to request this information from 
the service to which he subscribes. 
This will give you the information 
much more quickly than the CSPA 
can provide it”. It is physically im- 
possible for the CSPA staff to 
handle the final details of reports 
of ratings from the Board of Judges 
and run the Conference at the same 
time; hence, the suggestion for the 
best working arrangements that 
circumstances permit. — Ed. 


“My Book Was Not Returned” 


I asked for the return of my book 
and I did not receive it. This hap- 
pened last year, too. 

For several years, the Yearbook 
Contest circular has stated that if 
books were to be returned postage 
should be included for their re- 
turn when the books were submitted 
and a note should accompany the 
Entry Form making this request. 
Upon receipt, the book was listed 


on a special sheet, the Entry Form 
marked with a colored circle, a gold 
star was affixed to the list of en- 
tries by the classification which is 
used by the Board of Judges and 
from which the final awards listing 
is made, and the amount of the 
postage entered in the ledger and 
deposited with the Bursar of the 
University. It was assumed that the 
postage requested would be ad- 
equate, for it was obvious that what 
it cost to mail the book would be 
the cost of the return. This never 
seemed to work out properly so this 
year a flat rate of $1 was requested 
to cover postage, labor and other 
expenses involved in mailing. This 
sum usually came in as a part of 
the entry fee, in a separate check 
or as a $1 bill. In addition to the 
details of entry listed above, a heavy 
rubber band circled the cover of 
each such book with an attached 
special form so there would be no 
mistaking its identity. In addition, 
when returned by the judges, these 
books were set asside so they would 
not be lost or mislaid. None were 
placed on exhibition for some dis- 
appear during the Conference. In 
every instance, we have checked 
our ledgers, where even a stamp 
must be entered as a receipt, and 
we find that if the postage came 
in the book went out. — Ed. 


Printed Or Offset 

My book is an offset book and it 
was judged as a printed book. 

The Association rates a book in 


the classification checked on the 
Entry Form. The Adviser signs this 
Entry Form so we do not dispute 
his word. Out of 30 books in one 
classification this year, six were be- 
lieved by the Board of Judges to 
be offset but they were checked as 
printed. The difference is not clear 
in many instances. If an Adviser 
does not know how a book is re- 
produced, ask the publisher. He 
will know. Some people ask for 
a re-rating. Please remember, we 
pay our judges. The fee is based 
on one rating. If an errorr is 
made by the CSPA, we take care 
of it. If it is made by the school, 
there will have to be an eztra 
charge. — Ed. 


“My Book Is Not Listed” 


My book is not listed on the awards 
list. I sent it in on time so it must 
not have been received. 

Occasionally we miss a book in 
the course of meeting the dead- 
line for the award list. When the 
judges report, the placing is entered 
opposite each name. On long lists, 


The Cover 


The cover plate came from the 1958 
Mirror, the yearbook of the Conway, 
S. C., High School, of which Mrs. 
Robert W. Lane is the Adviser. She 
says: ‘Mr. Dan Hull, instructor of 
Industrial Arts Woodworking, believes 
that the finished product is a re- 
flection of the individual who creates 
it and he has no difficulty in im- 
parting this feeling to his students, 
Bobby Richardson, Harvey Grainger 
Walter Johson and Billy Joe Cannon, 
show intense care and devotion in th: 
handling of machinery and materials 
which inevitably results in the creation 
of a piece of work of which they 
need not be ashamed”. We feel, too, 
that for our December issue, it is not 
inappropriate to recall that He to 
whom we Owe so much was also a car- 
penter for a time. 


where the typist has to check sev- 
eral pages for the Medalists, then 
First Place, etc., one might be over- 
looked. However, most of the dif- 
ficulty of locating a book on the 
awards list comes from the failure 
of the searcher to recall how the 
book was entered. Some search 
through a printed list looking for 
a book entered as offset. Others 
look for a Boys’ Private School book 
whenn it was entered in a senior 
high classification. Looking for a 
Senior High, 901-1500 pupil group, 
when the book was entered in the 
Junior-Senior High, 1001 or more, 
classification is rather unreward- 
ing. And so it goes. — Ed. 
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EXPRESS ONLY WHAT YOU BELIEVE 


By JOHN ALDEN LOTSPEICH 


— known and very beautiful 
woman was honored not too long 
ago at a banquet which was held in 
recognition of her services to charity 
and her various contributions, both 
material and spiritual, toward the 
welfare of those in need. A gentleman 
who was her long iime friend and 
admirer was asked to propose the 
toast at the banquet. When the time 
came for his part in the program, he 
stood up, faced the guest of honor, 
raised his glass and said: “To you who 
have a face that would stop a clock 
and make all time stand still to revel 
in your beauty.” He had expressed, in 
the best way he knew, what he believ- 
ed. 

And to go back about six years. 

We were sitting in the barracks in 
the early hours of a Korean night, 
talking as only men in uniform can 
talk. In almost every other human 
situation there are barriers to con- 
versation and to feeling, but when 
men are united in the vacuum of the 
war there is an urgency of expression 
which sometimes spawns profound 
truth. 

There was a noise out in back of 
the barracks and we all listened for a 
moment until we realized it was the 
Korean workmen eating thier daily 
ration of rice and fish. Because they 
use chopsticks rather than our more 
practical eating implements, it is 
necessary for them to hold their bowls 
close to their mouths and make a suck- 
ing noise in order to eat, much like we 
would find here if someone picked up 
a bowl of thick soup and drank it. 


OMEONE commented on how 

Strange these eating noises had 
sounded to him when he first arrived 
in the Orient and his comment 
prompted another one of the men to 
Say that he wondered, in a world so 
given to noise, what the most import- 
ant sound really was. An engineer 
from Kansas City spoke up and said 
he was convinced it was the deafen- 
ing crescendo of mighty and power- 
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ful machines, because it was these 
machines which assured us of both 
the necessities and luxuries of life. 
Another boy, a quiet farmer from 
Wisconsin, said that to him it was the 
sound of animals, restless-warm, in a 
barn at night because that was the 


A free lance writer, living in 
Jenkintown, Pa., Mr. Lotspeich 
made this address at the 1958 
Convention before an interested 
and highly appreciative audience. 
Formerly of the Abington, Pa., 
Senior High School, and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the student 
publication, he has made writing 
his career. He has drawn heavily 
upon his experiences with the 
Armed Forces in Korea where the 
country, the people, and the men 
in service, made a profound im- 
pression upon his thinking. He 
has contributed to many ma- 
gazines and is now engaged in 
writing a novel. What his style 
may be can be determined from 
the nature of this address. 


sound which gave him the greatest 
feeling of security and peace. And still 
another, a lad with long tapered fing- 
ers and a poet’s face, said that the 
sound which would always mean 
most to him was that of the water 
beating against the rocky coast of 
Maine because that was his home and 
it was the first sound he remembered 
hearing from his bed in the dark 
loneliness of an attic room. 

And so they went on, picking and 
choosing, expressing their own truth, 
and sharing it. 

I sat and I listened to them talk, 
this group of men made intimate. I 
listened to them passionately discuss 
this question which had been plucked 
from the air with no nobler motive 
than to stave off boredom. And as I 
listened, I thought: There is some- 
thing here, all star-touched and 


burning. There is something here and 


it is the essence of life. Those men 
were expressing, each in his own way, 
their reasons for existence. They were 
telling each other what is was they 
believed, 


OU have come here this afternoon 
to spend an hour out of your day 
because the program promised you 
someone who would talk about ex- 
pressing your beliefs, mainly through 
the written word. It was thrilling to 
me, as someone whose life is intrinsic- 
ally bound up with words, to realize 
that there are so many of you who 
feel you have something to say and 
who are concerned about the best way 
to say it. Those of us who write pro- 
fessionally watch your ranks with 
great anticipation because you are 
America-tomorrow. It is comforting 
knowledge to know that your young 
blood is exclaiming. Our generation 
needs the assurance of those coming 
exclamations with a passionate need 
that has seldom been equalled in hi- 
story. We will have our scientists and 
mathematicians who give us our pro- 
gress and who reach with eager 
curiosity for the moon, but is is the 
writers who give an age its dignity. 
This matter of expression is a ra- 
ther nebulous thing and I am given 
to moments of great concern because 
of the emphasis our modern world is 
inclined to put on it. This thing which 
they call progressive education is fill- 
ed with talk of allowing a child to 
“express” himself. I am _ concerned 
about our current attitude toward ex- 
pression because I feel that we are 
putting too much emphasis on that 
which is outgoing and neglecting the 
really important idea of that which 
is on the inside, close to the heart, 
close to the center of things. 
Parents smile forebearingly while 
our young people work themselves in- 
to a frenzy over rock and roll becausc 
they look on it as an expression of 
the times, but too few of them ever 
stop to ponder what inner emptiness 
it is that prompts this outer show of 
wild restlessness. I see no intrinsic 
evil in music of this sort — in fact 
I rather like some of it and I often 
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call to mind the fact that we survived 
in spite of the Charleston — but I do 
see a definite indication that we are 
failing to fill our young people some- 
where along the line. Trees with roots 
that go deep into the ground stand 
with calm gallantry during a storm. 
They do not sway. 


A= so, to approach this matter on 
the basis of expression would be 
to start at the end and work back- 
ward and this is not only illogical but 
is ultimately frustrating. An auto- 
mobile will not run just because it 
has wheels. The internal parts, all of 
the wires and cogs and gears, must be 
in perfect condition, each one per- 
forming its own function, before the 
expression of movement can be at- 
tained. Every time a child is born you 
have the expression of the purpose of 
marriage but that expression is pre- 
ceeded by a belief of the parents in 
each other, a belief in the goodness 
of God’s world and a belief in the 
power that makes men. 


Just as it would be senseless to 
scrub the front steps and then turn 
around and throw garbage on the liv- 
ing room floor, so it is not with the 
outside matter of expression with 
which you, at this particular time and 
moment in your lives, must occupy 
yourself, but rather you must be cog- 


nizant of what is happening inside 
you and how intensly importan: it 


is that that inner ripening and 
growth be cultivated into real blos- 
soming. You must be individuals, sure 
of your philosophies and responsibi- 
lities. 

Nothing ever happens in the outside 
world that has not first happened on 
the inside of a person and now, in 
your formative period, you must be 
certain that what you cultivate in- 
side is not the shallow, superficial, 
indifferent philosophy which lends 
itself to the ease and rosey hue of 
false ideologies and false gods, but 
rather is the stalwart philosophy 
which gratefully accepts the chal- 
lenge of the honesty and truth and 
beauty which is the magnificent 
heritage of free men. And it is now 
when, like Spring with its quicken- 
ing in all of the sheltered places, you 
are at a point in your lives where the 
seed is beginning to break open and 
maturity is just beyond the rim of 
morning, that you must begin to lay 
sound bricks of your own on the 
* foundation that home and church and 
school have laid. 


AM well aware that this is a time 
in your growth when your beliefs, 
school-wise or world-wise, are strong 


Two 


and adamant, be they right or wrong; 
a time pregnant with causes to up- 
hold and editorials to be written. 
The cry of a new crusade is a cry 
that youth cannot ignore. This is the 
time when you are beginning to cry 
out, however subtly, for the ear and 
the eye of an unsuspecting world. 
Your method for making yourseif 
heard has been, for the most part, 
through the editorials in your school 
newspapers or short stories in your 
school magazines. Some of yours per- 
haps — I know I did — have bared 
your souls to paper in the quiet lone- 
liness of a darkness when no one 
seemed to understand. 


This is a part of the exquisite pat- 
tern. This is the basic training of any 
man who picks up a pen and knows 
it is his surest voice. This can be 
your prelude to greatness. By be- 
ginning now, by being acutely aware 
at this moment that there can be no 
true expression without the inner 
certainty of what it is you wish to 
express, you will be ready, when the 
time comes, to make your contribution 
to the story of mankind. We make our 
own nobility and on that nobility 
hangs the fate of the world. 


The step from being schooi-children 
to being world-children is a big one, 
much bigger than it might seem from 
your side of the desk. (And I use the 
term world-children because that is 
precisely what you must be: citizens 
who are aware that there is a flow 
which encircles the globe and makes 
all men brothers and that somehow 
when there is pain abroad in New 
York or Anywhere, USA, that same 
pain haunts the streets of Tokyo; 
that when there are tears, they are 
felt around the world.) 


ANY things will change after you 

leave school; much of the secur- 
ity vanishes. And you have to be ready 
to accept the challenges because chal- 
lenges make men. And on this point, 
I have heard it said quite often to 
young people in school: These are the 
best years of your life. I am sure that 
is said with the finest intentions, but 
is it not really true. These are neces- 
Sary years; these are good years. These 
are years in which you must rise to 
the occasion of your station in life, 
which is being a student, and these 
are years in which you must con- 
stantly build because the best year 
of your life is always next year. There 
must ever be a steady and continuous 
advance into the undiscovered coun- 
try. Each corner turned provides a 
wider view. 


Another definite facet of stabiliz- 
ing your beliefs, another part of your 
awakening, must be what I call an 
awareness of beauty. If your efforts 
are to culminate in true expression, 
you must have within you that keen 
sensitivity that enables you to catch 
sparks from the flame of your fellow 
man. I cannot tell you what beauty 
is to you. Each man must find his 
own and it comes with his growing. 
But I can tell you that beauty is a 
thing unchained. I make that state- 
ment to you now to make you think 
because I did not always realize that. 
There was a time when, perhaps as 
you do now, I sought the beauty I 
would know would be on paper, on 
canvas, in music, on stages. I felt that 
real beauty had to be caught, isolated, 
somehow set down and made perm- 
anent. I know now that it can only be 
lived. 

It is a revelation to realize that 
beauty is in life, in everything we see 
and do and hope. Beauty is in any 
dream we dream. Beauty is the lonely 
streetcleaner whistling his way aiong 
the gutter in the rain. Beauty is in 
all of the tired people riding the sub- 
way home at night. Beauty is in a 
child’s uplifted eyes, a baby’s smile. 
And sunlight is tied up with it and 
snow and even tears. 


ERHAPS one of the most beautiful 

experiences of my life — beautiful 
because it gave me a_ profound 
strength and insight which I don't 
think has ever been equalled in me 
again — took place in an alley in 
that haunted, wounded little corner 
of the world called Korea. I put it 
down on paper at that time, not in 
the first person because in spite of 
its intimacy, I felt detached from it, 
I felt it had happened not only to me 
but to every person in the world who 
had ever been alone or lost. I called 
it The Meeting and this is what 1 
wrote: 


The last rays of the sun splashed 
against the gray of the building, mov- 
ed across the sidewalk and were 
caught in little dirty puddles in the 
gutter. Off in the distance, the moun- 
tains looked as only mountains in 
Korea can look, hung in the purple 
robes of twilight. He turned up his 
coat collar. A chill had crept into the 
air. He wasn’t very tall and the field 
jacket was too big. The cuffs hung 
to his knuckles and its whole bulky 
weight irritated him. He always felt 
lost in it, like an orphan. He saw her 
when he turned the corner. She was 
huddled in a doorway, something old 


(Continued on Page 7.) 
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WHAT YOUR MODERN YEARBOOK SHOULD CONTAIN 


By VIDA B. McGIFFIN, Adviser, Piper, High School, Birmingham, Mich. 


7 high school yearbook is aymfor your 1959 yearbook, why not pro- 


unique publication with its own 
objectives to serve and its own func- 
tions to perform. Let us examine these 
with fundamental purposes in mind. 

The history of the yearbook tells us 
that it was first of all a senior scrap- 
book made up by graduating seniors at 
Boston Latin School. Seniors pasted 
pictures, souvenirs, clippings, etc. into 
a common scrapbook, which is even 
said to have included autographs. It 
was intended to serve as a memory 
book and may have preserved certain 
Class Day features such as the will, 
prophecy, class motto, flower, prom 
program, etc. It could be as individu- 
al as the person who made it, but it 
had definite limitations. It was not 
an expensive item. 

Naturally the first printed year- 
books emulated the senior scrapbook 
and were slow to change. They con- 
tinued for many years to glorify 
graduation, to serve mainly as a class 
book. Some yearbooks even today 
keep some of the feature of these 
early books; but most have changed 
with the times, either to serve as 
all-school books or to survive under 
economic pressure. Perhaps these are 
really the same! 


The modern yearboox still seeks to 
serve aS a memory book, but it has 
accumulated other aims and func- 
tions that have a decided bearing on 
content: 


1. The yearbook should be a reliable 
record of the school year, as com- 
plete and comprehensive as the 
budget allows; 


2. If it wants to serve the whole 
school, if it wants to survive fi- 
nancially, it should be an all- 
school book, not just a senior 
class book; 

3. The yearbook is, almost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, the 
school’s most expensive activity. 
Again to survive, it had better be 
worth the money it costs; 

4.The modern yearbook that is 
worth the cost in money, time 
and effort, aims to be a good 
public relations agent; 

5. The yearbook is one of the very 
best of educational devices (and 
this, too, is related to our ‘opic, 
believe it or not). 

When you have a brainstorming 

Session, roughing in the first ideas 
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ceed untrammeled by tradition, un- 
enslaved by the past? If your book has 
had baby pictures, wills, prophecies, 
mock elections — maybe even dedica- 
tions, senior summaries — if you have 
tried orderly evolution and failed, 
why not a quiet little revolution, just 
enough to toss out the attic clutter? 
Are you SURE your school demands 
such features? SURE it’s not the staff, 
the adviser, taking the path of least 
resistance? 





Good, helpfful articles on year- 
book production are much in de- 
mand and hard to get. For this 
reason, we are happy to have a 
series from a talented and highly 
successful Adviser in the person 
of Miss McGiffin. This is the first 
of several- articles that will be 
carried in the Review through- 
out the current school year. They 
are based on Miss McGiffin’s class 
presentations at the Short Course 
held at the University of Mis- 
souri this past summer. 


T is nothing at all remarkable to 
graduate from high school now- 
adays. (It was back in the days of the 
scrapbook annuals) Why put so much 
emphasis on seniors, give so much 
space to them, when they alone as a 
class, as subscribers could not even 
begin to support the book financially? 
A student generation is very short, 
never longer than six years, often 
only three. Even in the first year, 
changes in the book will not face 
rebellion; will probably face nothing 
worse than mild criticism. A year or 
so later, changes will be accepted. 
welcome, especially if the book is 
easier to sell; especially if it gains in 
prestige with favorable ranking by 
one or more of the great critical 
services. 


If staff and adviser are well inform- 
ed as to the content of the modern 
yearbook, if they are sold on getting 
rid of expensive but Model T features, 
they can plan the book to meet mo- 
dern standards and have fun doing it, 
without incurring any criticism or 
losing a single subscriber. If they fear 
crticism, rebellion, they should re- 
member that students CAN know ve- 
ry little about what is going on behind 
the closed doors of the staff room, 


needn’t know too much until the 
book comes out. Here an air of my- 
stery, a teasing promise of an element 
of surprise, “There’ll be some changes 
made!” or “Something new has been 
added!” intrigue students, teachers, 
help prepare the ground for sowing 
of seed of content, of satisfaction 
with the new product. 

Why not find some other place for 
mock election returns, some place less 
permanent than the pages of the 
yearbook? Why give pages to a drum 
majorette contest, beauty queens, or 
any other kind of queens? All these 
may be more decorative than the 
Student Congress president, but are 
they more important? Why not put 
these in the school paper? They make 
good features, get wide circulation, 
have just the right amount of passinz 
interest. In the yerbook they give a 
bad impression of the school to the 
public that pays the freight. Or why 
not use on the program of some se- 
nior affair. 


This little revolution, if it must be 
staged, is the one place where it is 
probably an advantage to be a new 
adviser. Here you can say, “But I’m 
not Miss (or Mrs. or Mr.) So-and-so. 
Why not try it my way this time?” 


OW that we’ve considered re-ex- 

amining our yeorbaak in the light 
of its modern objectives and func- 
tions, let us note some of the things 
it should contain. We have made space 
for the fundamentals of modern con- 
tent. What are they? Because several 
later articles will be devoted to edit- 
orial coverage, we will just mention 
here the broad outlines of content. 
leaving the what, how and where for 
later. 


1. Naturally we want to retain for 
our 1959 yearbook the careful 
planning, the well-chosen content 
that help it to mirror our school. 


2. Our book should have an intro- 
duction — only a few pages if 
that is all we can spare, but 
more if we have the pages and 
the introductory content to merit 
their use. Tentatively let us say 
from three pages in the small 
book to two 16-page signatures or 
more in the large or college book. 


An introduction is like a gracious 
welcome by a hospitable, warm-heart- 
ed hostess. It establishes rapport be- 


tween reader and book. It is, or can be, 
expressive of the personality of the 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Knowledge Before Writing 


A point well taken by John Alden Lotspeich in his article 
in this issue of the Review is that one must write what he 
believes. Unless one has an understanding and a belief in 
what he is writing — or about to write — there can be little 
of the sympathetic consideration of the facts which is 
basic to good writing. 

While the author has in mind mostly things of a 
literary nature, imagination must be associated with the 
facts of human relationships and behavior before they 
strike a responsive chord in the reader. The same can be 
true in its own way with the writing of an article for the 
school newspaper. One must have the facts before he can 
write and even after he becomes a skilled and responsible 
member of the journalistic profession, the reporter who 
fails to respect the five W’s, plus the How, soon finds 
himself far afield. For the uninitiated, they are the pegs 
of a story. For the initiated, they are uppermost in the 
mind. 

As one reads through the student publications, he be- 
comes aware of how far from these simple rules is much 
of the news writing. There is hardly a publication that 
does not, somewhere in its columns, violate this tenet. This 
must be as obvious to the editor, the staff and to the 
Adviser, as it is to a member of the Board of Judges of 
this Association. 

Good writing can stand the test of almost any kind of 
type or makeup. It has a way of surviving in spite of the 
means of reproduction. Good makeup can support poor 
writing for a very brief time. 

On the advice of a distinguished journalist, the aim 
of this Association became: the improvement of student 
writing through the medium of the school publication. It 
has proved to be good advice and our thinking has seldom 
departed from that channel. We work along that line and 
we hope we have our membership with us. 


Four 


A Changing World 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association has chosen 
as the theme for the 1959 Convention: The Student Press 
in a Changing World. Since choosing that theme, we have 
noted with interest that the recent National Conference 
on Ctizenship, reported elsewhere in this issue, revolved 
about: Citizenship in a Changing World. In the broad pic- 
ture of national and international affairs, these may seem 
minor events but, at the same time, they are representa- 
tive of what men and women, organizations and institu- 
tions, are forced to consider in their programs of this and 
the years to come. 


School publications reflect the views of their editors, the 
editors touch upon the thinking of the students and they, f 


in turn, are afffected by the opinions of their elders and 
by the press and other means of communication. All of 
this comes out in the papers, particularly in the editorial 
columns. 

It is encouraging to note that what one reads stresses 
matters that are from the heedless mannerisms and indif- 
ference to basic thought attributed to youth by those who 
depend only on the second hand information they get from 
the usual sources which capitalize on the aberrations. In 
fact, we have seen many of the racial and sociological 


questions of the day, that most public figures try to avoid, J 


treated frankly and directly in student editorials. We have 
been amazed that they ever got into print. Some of them 
would not be touched with a ten foot pole by most adults. 

The papers are changing, too, just as the professional 
press has changed. We have become aware of radical 
changes in yearbook production as we prepare to issue a 
new edition of the scorebook for the coming year. The 


shift from letterpress to offset has been far more rapid f 


than we could have anticipated. The concept of the year- 


book as photo-journalism has been grasped rapidly by f 


students and Advisers. 
So we have changed, and we must continue to change, 


if we are to render to our schools the service they desire. f 


Nothing could be more fitting that in March, 1959, at a 
Convention which promises to be bigger than ever before, 
we should take as our theme: The Student Press in a 


Changing World. 
> <> > 


Merry Christmas! 


To one and all, we extend the Season’s Greetings. 

It is a time of giving and a time for receiving, a time 
for recognizing new friends and recalling old ones, a time 
for remembrance with the kindliest of feelings, a time to 
rejoice with the fortunate and a time for aid and sym- 
pathy for the less fortunate. 

Opportunities are offered for the exercise of the best 
that is in us, for preserving and honoring an ancient tra- 
dition, for showing charity to those who are in need. 

Let each of us exercise it to the fullest advantage for by 
being generous in thought and deed we help others and, 
by the same token, we help to make ourselves much better 
than we are. 


The School Press Review 
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NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE REPORT 


By MARY E, MURRAY, Allegany High School, Cumberland, Md. 


ITH AMERICA at the crossroads, 

its 170 million citizens might 
give some reflection to the question: 
“Quo vadis?” Some 700 delegates at- 
tending the thirteen annual National 
Conference on Citizenship at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 17-19, faced the question squarely 
and reached some startling conclu- 
sions. 

In retrospect, they recalled that the 
last 200 years of our country’s exist- 
ence have been filled with instances 
of people risking their security and 
their futures for freedom and for an 
ideal. Washington and Lincoln; the 
foot soldiers at Valley Forge; the men 
who marched up Cemetery Hill and 
those who stood by their guns at the 
summit; the Marines who fought at 
Belleau Woods and at Tarawa; these 
men did not measure their sacrifices 
in terms of self reward. 

The history of America leaves no 
other conclusion but that the great 
events of which we are proud were 
forged by men of toughness who put 
their country above self-interest — 
their ideals above self-profit. 


Since Valley Forge, the little na- 
tion has progressed materially and 
financially until now we are the most 
powerful nation in the world. But 
have the comforts that we have 
bought and the speeches we have made 
extolling American characteristics of 
bravery so lulled our strength of char- 
acter and moral fiber that we are 
now completely unprepared for the 
problems that are facing us? Are we 
prepared to face another Valley Forge 
or Gettysburg? There are very disturb- 
ing signs that we are not. 


GREAT MANY thoughtful people 

have been re-examining our 
system of values critically. One of 
these, Senator Fulbright, in speaking 
before the 85th Congress, said: “Can 
anyone here deny that the distin- 
guishing feature of American society 
during much of the decade of the 
1950's was its weakness for the easy 
way?” He continued: “I remind the 
Senate that the influence of this coun- 
try was never greater in the hearts 
of men throughout the world, nor the 
Power of the words of its leaders to 
move men more potent, than when it 
had no machines or technological 
Capacities to speak of. It was never 
greater than when its leaders, for the 
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most part, were deeply religious men, 
when life was not easy but very hard, 
when men were judged more by what 
they contributed of their thoughts and 
heart and labor to the community, 
when new ideas were as welcome as 
new people to these shores.” 


Dr. Erwin D. Canham, editor of The 
Christian Scinece Monitor, in his key- 
note address, stressed the need of 
analyzing our values and raised the 
question: “What is the true welfare? 
To aim at mere welfare is always and 
inevitably to miss the mark.’ He 


The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association was repre- 
sented at the National Conference 
on Citizenship, held in Washington 
under the auspices of the At- 
torney General of the United 
States and the NEA, by Mary E. 
Murray and Benjamin W. Alilnutt. 
Delegtes represented all phases of 
American life through the organ- 
izations of which they are mem- 
bers. The CSPAA is fortunate in 
being included in this distinguish- 
ed gathering whose deliberations 
touched upon the basic principles 
of our national and internationnl 
relationships. An idea of what 
takes place may be gathered from 
Miss Murray’s report. 


quoted from a speech of August 
Hecksher, director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund ,that “in trying to 
create highways which would be per- 
fectly safe, we have succeeded in put- 
ting the driver to sleep, thus raising 
new dangers more deadly than turns 
and crossroads, the hills and passing 
villages, which we eliminated at so 
great a cost.” 

“It is not impossible to stay awake 
on the new superhighways”, says Dr. 
Canham, “it is only more difficult to 
do so than on the old winding roads. 
This suggests that the redemption of 
modern society is fully within our 
grasp. The answer to our problems 
is not to scrap the newer aspects of 
our civilization; it is rather to clarify 
our system of values, to understand 
them more deeply, to live them more 
faithfully and actively”. 

What, then, are the values which 
will make citizenship more effective 
and meaningful in the modern world? 


AVING CONQUERED space and 

made the world physically a 
shrinking sphere, we need to under- 
stand better the significance of man's 
new relationship to nature. We are 
reaching physically out toward the 
stars. We are the first generation 
which lifts our bodies as well as our 
minds and hearts toward the stars. 
We are conquering famine, pestilence, 
disease, and death. These and many 
others are among the continuing 
triumphs of the age. 


Yet it is the spiritual content of 
these triumphs which matters. In the 
opinion of Dr. Canham, it is of no 
value to be able to communicate in- 
stantaneously by the magic of radio 
to all of the world at once if we have 
nothing important to say. What we 
say is vastly more significant than 
how we say it. A great idea or truth 
communicated by tom-tom is more 
significant than a banality or a lie 
transmitted by radio. It is content 
that counts. 


“We Americans have behaved. as if 
we were totally ignorant of the 
spiritual content of our changing lives. 
All our victories over material forces 
are the result of man’s God-given 
capacity to think. They illustrate the 
inner spiritual resources of man. They 
typify the dominion God gave man 
over matter. 


“Let us study how to stay awake on 
the superhighways of modern life. 
There is challenge aplenty, sufficient 
to bring us to our senses with a start 
and keep grimly awake until we have 
gone much farther toward the solu- 
tion of our problems,” emphasized Dr. 
Canham. 


HROUGHOUT THE THREE DAY 
conference, the general and group 
meetings centered around the theme. 
“Citizenship in a Changing World.” 
Whether this nation will endure or col- 
lapse depends upon its people under- 
standing, first, what freedom means; 
second,how it can be preserved; third, 
how much value they wish to attach 
to it. In friendly arguments, the dele- 
gates debated the extent of America’s 
present rendezvous with destiny. 
Dangerous changes going on in 
America today will spell disaster un- 
less we reinstill the moral idealism 
which has guided this nation during 
its history. The paramount interest 
in ourself, for money, for material 
goods, for security, must be replaced 


(Continued on Page 10.) 





Poetry Of The Month... 


Through the courtesy of Vaughn 
Hoogastan, Adviser to the Dial, Mack- 
enzie High School, Detroit, Mich., 
and the members of his staff, the 
poetry on this page was selected for 
the Review. 


EMPTY STUDY HALL... 


So calm, so still 
Empty rows of desks; 


Each lonely place 
Waiting to be filled 
With gay laughter and 
Cautious whispers. 


Scraps of paper 
Scattered about 
Hold the secrets 
Of the day’s past. 


Window shades hang 

At halfmast. 

The whole rooms awaits 
The morning’s bell ring 

To bring it to life once again 


Beverly Turk, 
Vic Tribune, 
High School, 
Midland, Mich. 


THE WINDOW 
One day 

as I sat 

in my room 

at the desk 

by the window, 
I saw a leaf. 

A single, 

lone, 

brown, 

leaf 

on the tree 
outside the window 
by the desk 

in my room. 


Hanging and struggling; 
Clinging and hovering; 
Striving, endeavoring, 
and laboring 

to hold 

its last moment 

of Life. 


Today 

as I sit 

in my room 
at the desk 

by the window, 
I see 

a single, 


beautiful, 
green, 

bud. 

Promising Life, 
and Happiness, Hope, 
and Faith 
Where the 
lone, 

brown, 

leaf 

used to be. 


Perhaps 
this window 
by the desk 
in my room 
is the window of 
Eternal Life. 
Outpost, 
Redford High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


FRIENDS 


True friends, are faithful 
Always there, 

Willing to listen, 

Ready to care. 

A helping hand 
Whenever in need, 

This is a very 

True friend, indeed 


True friends are loyal, 
They must share, 
Other’s problems 
They’re meant to bear. 
Secrets between them 
Should never be told, 
For they are far 

More precious than gold. 


True friends are devoted, 

Ever near, 

Eager to comfort, 

Ready to cheer. 

If you have good friends, 

And I’m sure you do, 

Be faithful to them, 

As they are to you. 
Outpost, 
Redford High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


OUR CHRISTMASS WISH 


For every child in the world, we 
wish— 

A home where families pray 

For the gifts of God’s love on this 
Christmas Day; 

Where parents and children may 

always find 

Love in their hearts for all mankind; 


Where friends may plan for each 
other and give 

That which will make Christmas 
fellowship live. 

For every child in the world, we 
wish— 

A home where there’s joy and voices 
sing 

The great glad tidings that church 
bells ring; 

Where no child shall go hungry or 
lack a warm bed, 

When the Christmas stars shine over 
his head. 

Then shall our whole world be bright— 

Then shall peace, good will and right 

Go round the earth, around it curled, 

And Christmas will live for each child 
in the world! 


Margaret Reed, 
Indian, 

Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GIRLS 


I think that I shall never see 
a girl refuse a malt for free. 


A girl whose hungry eyes aren’t fixed 
upon a coke that’s being mixed 


A girl who won’t forever wear 
a bunch of junk to match her hair. 


A girl who looks at boys all day 
and figures ways to make them pay. 


Girls are loved by fools like me 
cause who would want to kiss a tree? 


Lance, 
Osborn High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BOYS 


I think that I will never see 

A boy that quite appeals to me; 
A boy who doesn’t always wear 
A slab of grease upon his hair; 
A boy who wears his shirt tail in 
And doesn’t have a stupid grin; 


But boys are loved by fools like me 


Cause who on earth could date a tree? 
Lance, 
Osborn High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


PRECIOUS LOVE 


More precious than gold is life itself; 
More precious than life is love. 
Worthless is gold without life, indeed, 
And senseless is life without love 
Outpost, 
Redford High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Express Only What 


You Believe 

(Continued from Page 2.) 
and tired. The flowers which her 
gnarled hand offered him were not 
beautiful flowers. They were faded 
and the paper wrapped around the 
stems was spotted with grease. 


“you buy”, she whispered, ‘‘Sukoshi 
money.” 


And then, placing her hand on her 
stomach, “Hungry.” 


He looked into the brown face. He 


saw her eyes. Her gaze did not falter 


and she repeated in a kind of a 
chant: 


“Sukoshi money. Hungry.” 

He pulled his hand out of his pocket 
and gave her some money without 
looking to see how much. She made a 
low bow, her head almost touching 
the ground. He stood for a moment 
transfixed. Her hands strayed to her 
stomach. She looked at him as though 
she were looking into his soul. 

“I’m hungry, too”, he whispered. 


He wanted to tell her that it is not 
always a hard thing to die quickly on 
a field beyond the mountains; that 
sometimes living is what takes cour- 
age. He wanted to tell her that he, too, 
was tired, that it was a tiredness 
which had seeped in and become a 
part of hm, a tiredness which ha@ had 
long since stopped fighting. He want- 
ed to tell her that he was lonely. He 
had a sudden desire to take hold of 
this old woman, to press her in his 
arms like a child, to put his face to her 
face and to lay his head on her 
shoulder, to let all of the hurt inside 
him well up in great sobs. 


He wanted desperately to make her 
understand that all men are hungry. 
He drew his breath sharply as though 
to speak, lips parted and trembling. 
He turned quickly and moved down 
the street. It was dark now. And the 
Stars were out. 


A®? the beauty was, as we said be- 

fore, that no matter what the 
pain, it is always a pain that is un- 
derstood because pain is one great 
togetherness in life. Beauty is ever 
with us, no matter what guise it takes. 


And with these words about growth 
and maturity and beliefs, I would in- 
terject one word of caution: Grow up, 
but don’t ever let the child in you die. 
True growing is a beautiful balance 
of age and simplicity. The man who 
buys a train for his son and then 
Plays with it himself way into the 
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night long after the little boy has gone 
to bed is the man who has caught 
some part of the secret of happiness. 


I do not for a minute advocate an 
I - look - at - the - world - through- 
rose-colored-glasses attitude. But I do 
feel that a certain element of simpli- 
city is essential to us all. A great man 
once said that one must ask children 
and birds how cherries and straw- 
berries taste. If your maturing can 
be tempered with a touch of simpli- 
city which allows you never to lose 
contact with the wide-eyed wondering 
of childhood, I believe your lives will 
be much more vital and much more 
of the adventure that they should be. 

The childlike simplicity of J. M. 
Barrie’s “Peter Pan” might contain 
more of an answer for the complex 
man of today than he could imagine. 
And Mary Chase’s plays “Harvey” 
and “Bernardine”, both of which I 
recommend to you most strongly, are 
expressions that will always make 
magic. These things are certainly not 
the only answer but they are a de- 
finite part of the answer and a source 
of great hope in an era marked by 
the dark brown taste of filth which is 
published under the guise of realism. 
Simplicity is impartant to expression 
because it carries with it an air of 
wholesomeness which is ennobling. 

I would remind you, too, of the im- 
portance of God. It is very fashion- 
able sometimes, at your age and in 
the next few years, to call God a 
myth or to think in terms of higher 
mathematics, but without Him, with- 
out some set of spiritual values, you 
will never be complete. I think one of 
the saddest passages ever written is 
the Bible verse which reads: 


“And they said to Him: What are 
those marks on your Hands and 
Feet?” 


“And He said to them: These are 
the wounds I received in the house 
of them that loved me.” 


Try never to wound You inflict an 
equal mark on yourselves when you 
do. 


HESE then are my thoughts on 

expression and beliefs. I have 
wanted to paint a picture for you 
of what must happen in the growth 
of a writer if he is to be worthy of 
the name. This growing will not 
occur overnight. Just as one must 


be burned to produce steel, or water 
must be drawn up to the sky before 
it can fall again as rain, so a hu- 
man being who is to have dignity, 
both in himself and in his profession, 
must undergo a moulding. 


Truman Capote, in his gentle, won- 
derful play “The Grass Harp”, is pow- 
erfully eloquent in speaking this 
truth. When one of the characters, a 
young boy, says he wants badly to love 
a girl he has met and just doesn’t 
know how, an old man character says 
to him: 

“Son, I’d say you were going about 
it wrong way first. How could you care 
about one girl? Have you ever cared 
about one leaf? We are speaking of 
love. A leaf, a handful of seed.. be- 
gin with these, learn a little of what 
it is to love. First, a leaf, a fall of rain, 
then someone to receive what a leaf 
has taught you, what a fall of rain 
has ripened. No easy process, under- 
stand. It could take a lifetime, it has 
mine, and I’ve never mastered it... I 
only know how true it is: that love 
is a chain of love, as nature is a 
chain of Ife...” 


And then Dolly, the confused older 
woman in the play, says: 


“Then — I’ve been in love all of my 
life. Well, no, I guess not really be- 
cause I’ve never loved a gentleman, 
but then I’ve never had the oppor- 
tunity. But I have loved everything 
else. Like the color pink. When I was 
a child I had one colored crayon, and 
it was pink: I drew pink cats. trees... 
And the box I kept... It’s somewhere 
in the attic now, I must ask my sister 
please to get it for me, it would be 
nice to see my first loves again. It’s 
only a dried honeycomb, an empty 
hornet’s nest, other things... O, an 
orange stuck with cloves and a jay- 
bird’s egg... Love is a chain of love. 
Because... because when you love one 
thing, then you can love another, and 
that is owning, that is something to 
live with.” 

Learning to express yourselves is a 
chain, just like all of life is a chain. 


And so I urge you who wish to ex- 
press yourselves to get tke inside of 
your houses in order; begin binding 
the links to your chain. Nowadays the 
world is lit by lightning and you'll 
never be able to see by the glow of 
acandle. Your beliefs must be strong 
and sure. And if you do look first to 
your growing, if you nurture your seed 
to its fullness, if you incorporaate into 
the chain of your life the willingness 
to accept responsibility, the honesty to 
uphold your convictions, the simplicity 
which marvels at a raise, the sensitiv- 
ity which responds to beauty, and the 
humility which accepts the spiritual, 
you will never be tried and found 
wanting when it comes to expression. 

First you must begin to live. 


And then you can begin to write. 
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EDITORIALS... Choice Of The Month 


Judith Adamski and Rebecca Wil- 
coz, Co-Editors of the Gabriel, Naza- 
reth Academy, Rochester, N. Y., wrote: 
“Editorials which were voted best by 
our journalism class were clear, brief 
and forceful without preaching or 
writing down to students. This ezx- 
perience has been beneficial for it has 
made us aware of a variety of editorial 
subjects. It has given us an apprecia- 
tion of the effective writing we found 
in many school publicaions”. Sister 
Marie Catherine is the Adviser. 


Green Grow The Frosh! 


Sure they’re green ~-. they’re 
Frosh! But, though strange they be, 
no one can expect more of them than 
their best, and they are more than 
ready to give just that. So why not 
make the best of it, and, as upper- 
classmen, outlaw that hackneyed cus- 
tom of heckling the undermen? After 
all, they’re here to stay! 

Even if the upperclassmen don’t 
make the most of it, the freshmen 
certainly will. It is they who will take 
the responsibility of leadership in the 
school .. . and not in the too far 
distant future. They will compose the 
governing body of the Student Council, 
direct the C.S.M.C., publish the Santa 
Maria, keep the Radio Guild on the 
air, and serve in the Library Club. 
And they’ll be the ones to score the 
winning points and cheer the teams 
on to victory, too. 

As long as they do their best, the 
underclassmen are a bright future for 
S.M.G.H. Remember this, Johnny 
Junior and Suzi Senior, when you’re 
tempted to file that “little boy” in- 
to the locker that fits him so well! 

Santa Maria, 
St. Maria Goretti High School, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

We believe Freshmen should be en- 
couraged. They come in with a lot 
of spirit. Sometimes this spirit is 
crushed by upperclassmen who have 
to have someone to “lord it over.” 
It’s a Shame 

Some call them thieves, some call 
them criminals, others call them light 
fingered artists. Who are they? 

They are the never seen members 
of any student body who sneak around 
unnoticed, pilfering a coin here, a bill 
there, or a pen anywhere — some- 
times, even a jacket or two. 

It seems a shame that ninety-nine 
per cent of a school population has 
to be at the mercy of a mere one per 
cent of dishonest pupils, many of 
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whom don’t even need those things 
which they take, but do it just to be 
smart. “They” know who they are. 
They know who it was who stole some- 
one’s lunch money or the money en- 
trusted to an unsuspecting pupil to 
pay a family bill. Whenever the an- 
nouncement sheet comes around say- 
ing that money should not be left 
around, one per cent knows that the 
warning is for them. 

How does it make them feel? Does 
it build up their ego? Surely they must 
be very insecure to bolster themselves 
by petty thievery. Does it affect their 
conscience? .. . It must. 

Loyalty to a school doesn’t mean 
to the walls, desks or ceilings. It is 
loyalty that surges through you as you 
sing the Alma Mater. Only one hun- 
dred per cent loyalty makes for a one 
hundred per cent school. 

Northern Star, 
High School, 
Massena, N. Y. 

The problem of the pilferer is com- 
mon to practically all schools. We 
feel that this forthright exposure is 
good because many times schools he- 
sitate to publish anything of this 
kind fearing to bring shame on the 
school. Sometimes bringing the prob- 
lem into the open brings the culprit 
around to an awareness of his posi- 
tion. 


Loyalty 
Mass, flag-raising, and the Ateneo 
is off to the start of another school 


year. Its young men are set to gain 
that academic and spiritual founda- 
tion that will equip them as tomor- 
row’s leaders of this nation. They will 
be men similar to the many fine 
Ateneans serving our country — Rod- 
rigo, Manahan, Padilla, Manglapus 
Pimentel, among others. 

But what precisely is the Jesuit 
foundation that marks an Atenean off 
from his fellowman? We may say it 
is the training of the mind and the 
heart of the student not only to think 
with the mind of Christ, but also to 
love with the heart of Christ, God 
and his fellow men. 

At this early stage in the training 
of the student the Ateneo expects to 
at least implant these twofold prin- 
ciples of action in the soul of each 
of her students. It does not expect 
the perfection of them so early. But 
it does desire the early application of 
such Christ-like activity in the boy 
now, and the constant growth of that 
activity throughout the remainder of 


his life. It seeks to have flourish the 
truths of his religion and sound prin- 
ciples of his Christian philosophy as 
his guideposts of right conduct. It 
wants the ability and ease of power- 
ful expression to be his in the display 
of these principles before the world. 
Given this, what ‘more can the 

country ask of her boys? What more 
can the boy give to his country? This 
is the perfection of the boy, and the 
salvation of his country. Nothing less 
is satisfactory for the Atenean. 

Blue Knight, 

Ateneo De Davao, 

Davao City, 

Philippines 

It is inspiring to read about the 

youth of this young republic. Like us 
they are striving for leadership based 
on Christian ideals so that they may 
contribute to the advancement of their 
country. Like us they are exercising 
their right of freedom of the press by 
publishing a school newspaper com- 
parable to those published in Ameri- 
can schools. 


Hoop Hazard 

The student who is preparing to 
further his education after high 
school often places so much emphasis 
on extracurricular activities that he 
many times neglects his academic 
subjects. After graduating with a fine, 
long list of activities beside his name 
in the yearbook, he is rejected by the 
college of his choice because of a poor 
scholastic achievement record. To00 
late he learns that the good col- 
lege wants scholarship and _ char- 
acter as well as extracurricular acti- 
vities. 

Experience has proved a hard 
teacher. Therefore, those of us who 
are reaching that stage when college 
is not a far-distant goal should have 
foresight enough to avoid such dis- 
appointments by balancing our pro- 
grams. 

Perhaps the pupil can draw an ana- 
logy between his school activities and 
the hoola-hoops. The player can hold J 
up only as many hoops as those that 
retain their steady motion. Those thai 
quaver and slacken fall. Must the 
all-important scholarship be the one 
to lose motion? 

Husky Growl, 
High School, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

This editorial is short. It opens 
with a serious situation of interest to 
a large percentage of students and 
ends with an analogy that aptly 
scores its point suggesting a question 
that will revolve again and again in 
the student’s mind. 
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What Your Modern 


Yearbook Should Contain 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


school. If simple and sincere, it strikes 
the keynote, gives the book tone, lets 
jis spirit prevail. If the introduction 
is of the longer kind, it can help to 
bridge the gap between this yearbook 
and its predecessor; it can help the 
1959 book to begin where the 1958 
book had to stop. Length of the in- 
troduction should be governed, too, 
by content, what it seeks to do; how- 
ever, it must not give the impression 
of being either too abrupt or too long 


Content of the introduction will be 
determined not only by the pages 
that can be assigned to it but also by 
certain things it is obligated to do. 
The first page (or the second or third 
at the latest) will be used as title 
page, giving, besides title, the year, 
volume number, school’s name and 
address, including city and _ state. 
(Believe it or not, these latter are 
all-too-often omitted! ) 


NOTHER early page should carry 

the table of contents, a MUST 
from smallest to largest books. The 
table of contents is not just another 
extra: It, shows the plan of the book, 
its organization. It helps take the 
reader into the book. It may be so 
simple as to give only divisions and 
pages, or complete enough to give a 
rather full outline of the book; it 
should net, however be very long or 
very complicated. 


The introduction can help to set 
the theme of the bok, the longer in- 
troduction picking up the story of the 
year, giving the point of view, show- 
ing the highlights, including summer, 
and linking to the first major section 
of the book. Carefully planned, not a 
page, not a word of the introduction 
need be wasted. 


The modern yearbook includes a 
good “school work” section, often call- 
ed the academic or curricular section. 
Here is one of the few departments 
of the school where there is 100 per 
cent participation. School work is the 
educational institution’s main reason 
for being. School work is what costs 
the taxpayer most money; for class- 
rooms, salaries, equipment, operating 
expenses. It is what the school is 
judged upon by thoughtful, observing 
people. Full coverage of school work 
is the best possible public relations, 
helping also to answer critics of 
American public education. Students 
spend most of their school hours in 
Classes. All four major courses are 
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covered; college preparatory, commer- 
cial, vocational and general. 

ALL of these four major courses are 
highly defensible: Not all plan to 
go to college, but ALL plan to make 
a living. Education is a social pro- 
cess, not just book-learning. Driver 
training courses, for example, are NOT 
a frill; driving is evidently here to 
stay, and driver training courses are 
required by state lew. They also teach 
much more than how to drive, and 
they are non-credit. Music, art, the 
humanities — all are as important 
as science and mathematics, as are 
the communications arts. Then, too, 
schools are democratically supported; 
they should be for everybody able to 
profit by what is taught, learned. (In 
Russia, and in many other countries, 
only 15 per cent, at most, go above 
elementary schools; the other 85 per 
cent constitute an enormous waste 
of human resources. This is definitely 
not American education for life in 
democratic America). 


The modern yearbook should honor 
scholarship, show respect for the 
student who finishes the job; ik. e. 
respect for graduating seniors, giving 
him the honors, the recognition that 
should be his. But the modern year- 
book should recognize that gradu- 
ation, while admirable and respected, 
is by no means unusual: It is the ex- 
pected performance. Seniors should 
be allotted only their fair share of 
space, content. Other classes, faculty, 
administration, service staff, pictures, 
copy — all these should be kept in 
proper perspective, receive space, 
pictures, copy in proportion to their 
importance in the scheme of things. 
All of this is much easier to do if staff 
members come on as underclassmen, 
get their staff-leader jobs by promo- 
tion. 


= modern yearbook of any size 

is expensive, much too costly for 
its pages to be used to glorify medioc- 
rity, to say nothing of immortalizing 
the trivial, the inane, the insipid, the 


obsolete, the worthless. Such content 
could result in the early demise of the 
yearbook. It is not genuine humor, 
real history, worthy material for re- 
membering. If it were not for the 
fact that a few schools don’t know 
any better, have no standards against 
which to measure their yearbooks, 
such content would long ago have 
been priced right out of the market. 
All schools like their books regardless 
of real quality because the books are 
their very own, to varying extents, 
and because they know no better. All 
schools would like good up-to-date 


modern books much better if the staff 
and adviser gave them an opportunity 
to have an All-School yearbook freed 
from strangling tradition. 

The modern, well-edited yearbook 
will have numbered pages, never skip- 
ping the numbers on more than two 
or three successive pages. If the year- 
book is to serve well one of its major 
functions, that of being a memory 
book, a record book, then page num- 
bers are vital. Of what real value is 
even a table of contents without num- 
bered pages, to say nothing of an 
index? 

The modern yearbook of 100 or 
more pages will have a detailed in- 
dex. The index adds immeasurably to 
the value of the book as a reference, 
a@ memory book, not only now, but 
years from now. The index carries the 
name of every person in school, with 
page where name, portrait, candid or 
group picture appears every time it 
is in the book. It is worth in con- 
venience alone all the time, work and 
space it takes. It is one more chance 
to get, every name in school in the 
book — at least once! The index 
should include advertisers, giving 
them that much more for their mo- 
ney. The best index also includes 
names of organizations, activities etc. 

The modern 1959 yearbook will in- 
clude good copy in fair proportion 
to pictures. Copy supplements, en- 
riches, carries the story the book 
wants to tell. Copy lives, remains 
worth reading, long after pictures 
may be good only for a laugh. 


OOD copy includes good outlines 
or captions, if you prefer that 
term. Though we may quote. “One 
picture is worth ten thousand words”, 
yet we know most pictures are not. 
Perhaps few or none in the yearbook 
can stand alone. All, or most need sup- 
plementing to tell the story fully. 
Good outlines should not tell what 
is in the picture. A cutline that says 
“Pictured here...” or “Shown here...”, 
is not a well written cutline. The good 
cutline supplements, adds to, enriches 
the picture, the narrative. It must 
really say something, should not be 
the cliches, the trivialities found in 
many books. Cutlines explain action, 
identify persons (when not too nu- 
merous) even in action shots. One 
more thing to remember about cut- 
lines: They are for all readers, never, 
NEVER addressed to one reader or 
even one group of readers! Such ex- 
pressions as, “How about it, Bob?” — 
“Does it tickle, Chuck?” have no place 
in any publication, are acceptable in 
a personal note or letter only. 





The modern yearbook carries a 
heading on every page, or at least 
on every spread. The heading (or 
headline) gives a clue to the content 
of the page. It is an important com- 
ponent of layout, being set in dis- 
play type and part of the black mass. 
A headline gives a page a finished, 
complete appearance. Headlines are 
fun to write; they tie the thought of 
the page, or spread into a bundle. 

The well-edited yearbook will iden- 
tify every identifiable person in every 
picture, including as many as possible 
in action shots. The memory-record 
book is forever, and names have a 
way of eluding us. People change in 
appearance, but those in the pictures 
will not. Identifications are the only 
sure means of providing accurate, re- 
liable information now and later. 
Very few, perhaps no pictures are in 
the book for their story-telling func- 
tion only. Identify everyone. 

Whether your book is 68 pages or 
668, you will find space in it for the 
things you and your staff, of course, 
really consider valuable, indisposable. 
You will not regret the houseclean- 
ing that may have been necessary be- 
cause you will have enabled your book 
to serve its fundamental functions so 
much better. And the chances are 
that you will have satisfied your cash 
customers as never before. Why not 
try in ‘59? 


National Citizenship 
Conference Report 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


by an interest in one another — an 
actual, not just a vocal interest in our 
country; a search for adventure, a 
willingness to fight, and a will to win; 
a desire to serve our community, our 
schools, and our nation. By con- 
trast with the Communist system 
which constitutes our greatest ex- 
ternal threat, the accomplishments of 
Americans are those of men and wo- 
men who wanted to do things — not 
of serville men and women who were 
ordered to do them. 

The very setting of the conference, 
the spacious Statler Hotel, through 
whose large picture windows the bright 
sunlight shone, reflected spirit of the 
delegates working within, devoting 
their efforts toward building a better 
future for America. In marked con- 
trast, just a few doors away, stood the 
ivy covered gray stone building mark- 
ed USSR Embassy, dark and fore- 
boding. An ominous feeling had over- 
shadowed me as I passed the Em- 
bassy enroute to the Constitution Day 
exercises held at the Monument 


Ten 


Grounds. A heavy iron fence with 
locked gates enclosed its courts yard, 
a black oaken door centered with a 
tiny barred window marked its only 
street entrance, and large wooden 
shutters, tightly closed, kept out God's 
sunlight, the song of the birds and 
the fresh air of freedom. 


No wonder that people living as re- 
cluses in the world, hemmed in by four 
walls, have very little vision, I thought; 
their horizons are so limited. Little 
wonder that Communists, living as 
moles in a free world, fail to ap- 
preciate the American Way of Life. 
I could not help but recall the words 
of former Attorney General Brownell: 
“I can only say three things about the 
Communist system — it is swift, it is 
certain — and we want no part of 
it.” 


ERHAPS the naturalization of 50 

aliens from ten different countries 
in court ceremonies made us more 
cognizant of the values of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. During the ad- 
ministering of the oath, a stillness 
permeated the atmosphere. For those 
of American birth, it was a moment 
of quiet thanksgiving for this price- 
less heritage; for those who had suf- 
fered under the dictator’s heel, or had 
fled from the Red shadow of com- 
munism, it was a blessing from above 
— an answer to deep and fervent 
prayer. Following the proceedings, 
one of the group, a former citizen of 
Austria, summed up the sentiments 
of the 50 new citizens in a brief but 
stirring statement, concluding with 
the words: “We all hope to make this 
country proud of us and with the 
help of God, I hope that we will all 
be good citizens of the United States 
of America.” NEA President, Ruth 
Stout, congratulated the new citizens 
in the name of the conference and the 
National Education Association. 


The Hon. William P. Rogers, At- 
torney General of the United States, 
in the concluding address, stated: 
“When our forefathers, representing 
the sovereign people, established and 
ordained the Constitution, they pro- 
vided that ‘it shall be the Supreme 
Law of the Land.’ The framers of 
the Constitution intended that the 
ultimate responsibility for interpret- 
ing the Constitution and for deter- 
mining whether governmental action 
squares with constitutional require- 
ments should be vested in the federal 
judiciary. 


“If there is a disagreement with the 
Constitution as interpreted by the 
Courts, the people have a right to 


change it by orderly process of con- 
stitutional amendment,” stressed Ro- 
gers. “There is no right, however, to 
flout the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As the 
President said, ‘Every American must 
understand that if an individual, a 
community, or a state is going success- 
fully and continuously to defy the 
Court, then there will be anarchy”. 

‘These propositions are not novel. 
But since they are vital, they cannot 
be restated too often. Individual char- 
acter depends upon basic virtues. So 
too, the strength of a nation rests 
upon its devotion to fundamental 
principles. Perhaps the most impor- 
ant of these is respect for the law- 
fully determined rights of others and 
a firm dedication to the rule of law.” 

As the late Judge John J. Parker, 
Chief Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, once said: “In celebrating 
the signing of the Constitution, we 
should remember that the strength of 
the Constitution is not in the written 
instrument, nor in the laws which 
have been enacted to carry it into 
effect, but in the minds and the hearts 
of the people of this country. Many 
dictatorships have written constitu- 
tions not very different from ours. 
Their people are without liberty be- 
cause they do not have liberty in their 
hearts or practice it in their lives. 

“The heritage of America, given us 
in the Providence of Almighty God, 
is ours to preserve, confidently and 
unafraid, and we shall not stop in the 
course we have set for ourselves un- 
til we have established throughout the 
world the right of free men to remain 
free.” 


Yes, America is at the crossroads. 
Shall it follow the signpost marked 
ANARCHY via MATERIALISM 
SPEEDWAY or the one marked FREE- 
DOM via HERITAGE HILL? Quo 
vadis? 


Additional Yearbooks 


Centerama, printed yearbook, Junior- 
Senior High, 1000 or less pupils, Joint 
High School, Marion Center, Pa., First 
Place. 

Green Bag, offset yearbook, Senior 
High, 901-1500, City College, Balti- 
more, Md., First Palce. 

Corona, offset . yearbook, Senior 
High, 310-600, St. Stephen’s School, 
Hickory, N. C., First Place. 

Tanager, offset yearbook, Junior 
High, J.H.S. 141, Queens, Long Island 
City, N. Y., First Place. 

Tower offset yearbook, Junior Col- 
lege, York, Pa., Junior College, First 
Place. 
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With The Press Associations... 


A workshop was featured at the 
April meeting of the Elementary Press 
Association of Chicago in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel which was called “one 
of the most successful programs” of 
the Association. The Association is 
“dedicated to the interests of school 
journalism .. . encourages creative 
expression on the part of students... 
promotes cooperation and understand- 
ing between school and community.. 
builds social contacts among those in- 
terested in directing school publica- 
tions”. A pamphlet on “School News- 
paper Techniques”, edited by Frances 
Kamin of the Palmer School, carrying 
six informative and helpful articles 
and a bibliography, was provided for 
all who desired it. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Swartz of the Lowell School was 
elected President, succeeding Mrs. 
Dorothy F. Zollicoffer of the Madi- 
son School, who became Treasurer. 
The idea for this workshop was de- 
veloped after visits of some of the 
members to the CSPA Conventions, 
according to Mrs. Elizabeth L. Shef- 
field, formerly of the Kozminski 
School, and our reporter for the oc- 
casion. 

Ohio University’s 13th Annual Pub- 
lications Workshop at Athens, drew 
1324 editors and Advisers from 295 
schools in nine states between June 
15-21, according to L. J. Hortin, Direct- 
or of the School of Journalism and 
the Workshop. Every possible phase 
of publications work was stressed in 
a busy, concentrated program which 
did not overlook the social and re- 
creational interests of the partici- 
pants. This attendance figure repre- 
sents an increase over that of the 
preceding year. The key to the grow- 
ing popularity of the program is un- 
doubtedly attributable to the fact that 
the Workshop Staff draws heavily on 
men and women who are known and 
experienced in the high school pub- 
lication field. Technical advice from 
the professionals is essential for basic 
facts but their transmission into terms 
applicable to a secondary school pro- 
gram and to the understanding of the 
teen-age mind is the province of the 
school Adviser. 

Jersey Scholastic Editor, in its third 
year, reports a Nov. 7 meeting of Ad- 
visers at the 1958 Convention of the 
N. J Education Association and an 
anti-smut drive, in cooperation with 
the mayor by ten school publications 
in Paterson, N. J. 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin held a 
one-day conference for 200 school 
editors in the city early in November 
covering news and editorial problems, 
a tour of the plant, luncheon and an 
address by the Supt. of Schools. It is 
planned to make it an annual event. 

Empire State School Press Associa- 
tion held its annual convention at 
Syracuse University Oct. 17-18 with 
approximately 600 in attendance. 
Newspaper, magazines and yearbook 
problems were covered, Advisers met, 
scholarshins contests were held, 
awards presented, and Arthur “Red” 
Motley, Editor of Parade, delivered the 
banquet address. 

The 10th annual fall clinic of the 
Catholic Publications Conference for 
Catholic schools in the metropolitan 
New York area, met at Fordham Uni- 
versity on Sept. 27, and covered a 
wide range of problems for Advisers 
and students. 

The OSP Bulletin, reports that th2 
32nd conference of the Oregon Scho- 
lastic Press at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oct. 10-11, had 67 
meetings for 818 delegates from 126 
schools. 


Prof. John V. Field, Director of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
siation, spent a busy October as princi- 
pal speaker at five school publica- 
tions meeting throughout the state 
and the 5th annual Advisers Con- 
ference, Oct. 10-11, at Haven Hill. 

Boyertown Area High School was 
the site of the well-attended and well- 
rounded 27th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 
on Oct. 17-18. The complete report 
is not yet with us. A new venture 
“PSPAids”, 334 by 9, small enough to 
insert in a regular business cor- 
respondence envelope, carries one to- 
pic. The first, “From a Contest Judge 
to the Yearbook Editor”, is packed full 
of good advice. 

There were 988 delegates at the 39th 
annual meeting of the Illinois State 
High School Press Association at 
Urbana on Oct. 17-18, largest attend- 
ance since the pre-war years. 

Space limitations have curbed this 
section for two issues but reports of 
other meetings will be forthcoming 
in the next issue. 


Coming Events 


Feb. (date to be decided) — 24th an- 
nual United High School Press of 
West Virginia Congress, 20th an- 
nual convention, West Virginia jour- 
alism Teachers Association, and 
United High School Yearbook As- 
sociation, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 

12-13-14 March — 35th Anuual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association , Columbia University, 
New York City. 

24-25 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


Correction In Ratings 


Through a typographical error, the 
Glenalog, an offset yearbook in the 
Junior-Senior High School group, pub- 
lished by the Glen Ridge, N. J., High 
School, was inadvertently listed as 
from New York. 

Arden, printed yearbook of Arnot 
Ogden Memorial Hospital School of 
Nursing, Elmira, N. Y., First Place in- 
stead of Second. 

Messenger, printed yearbook, Senior 
High, 901-1500, High School, Durham 
N. C., listed by error as Second Place 
on the initial awards list, is First 
Place. 

Maldonian, offset Senior High year- 
book, 1501-2500, High School, Malden, 
Mass., incorrectly listed as First, is 
Medalist. 

Kla-Ta-Wa, printed Senior High 
yearbook, 301-600, High School, Sno- 
homish, Wash., incorrectly listed as 
Third, is Second Place. 

Hi-Light, duplicated news-magazine. 
300 or less classification, High School, 
Waymart, Pa., incorrectly listed in the 
March news release as First Place, is 
Medalist. 


We Regret... 


that in the October issue we spelled 
the name of the Adviser to the Cody 
Star, Cody High School, Detroit, Mich., 
who supervised the selections of edit- 
orials for that number as Nicholos 
Pouls. It should have been Nicholis 
Poulos. 


Life and Adventures in 
Words are new film strips issued by 
Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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The March of Books . 
JOURNALISM TODAY 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 
School of Journalism. Tallahassee, Florida 


JONRNALISM TODAY. By Thomas 
Elliott Berry. Philadelphia: Chilton. 
501 pp. $5,25, 


What should be the content of a 
texbook of an introductory survey 
course in journalism? Dr. Berry, pro- 
fessor of English and former news- 
paperman, answers that question in 
this book. Perhaps he has a good 
answer. 

Actually there ; 
is more than one 
approach to this 
subject. The be- 
einner in jour- 
nalism enters 
such a_ course 
hardly knowing 
what to look for. 
Curiosity may 
impel him to en- 
roll. Maybe he 
wants to write. 
He may have some other reason. 

Dr. Berry uses an approach that has 
been used before. He assumes that 
journalism chiefly concerns the press. 
Accordingly he devotes most of the 
space in this bulky, volume to news 
stories, interviews, features, copyread- 
ing, makeup, editorials, and colums 
in newspapers. 

In addition to the foregoing topics, 
Dr. Berry discusses the school paper, 
writing for radio and television, writ- 
ing for magazines, pictorial com- 
munication, technical writing, and ad- 
vertising, and public relations. There 
is no bibliography listing journalism 
books. 

The approach used in this textbook 
is similar to that used several de- 
cades ago before television, radio, and 
the motion picture had been re- 
cognized as vital mass media. Its em- 
phasis is on technique. It gives little 
advice either to the consumer of jour- 
nalism or the student interested in 
a career. 


Today the student actually needs 
a survey course in which he can learn 
about the functions, scope, responsi- 
bilities, and limitations as well as to 
some extent the techniques of the 
major mass media. JOURNALISM 
TODAY, however, makes no attempt 
to adopt this approach. 


DEAN CAMPBELL 
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FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM. By Sidney Kobre. Tal- 
lahassee: Institute of Media Research, 
Florida State University. 362 pp. 


Dr. Sidney Kobre is probably one 
of the ten best historians of journal- 
ism in the United States. Certainly 
few scholars have probed so deep in- 
to the growth and development of the 
press in this country as he has. His 
new book is substantial proof of this 
fact. 

A former newspaperman, Dr. Kobre 
believes that news should be inter- 
preted in terms of background factors. 
He believes that the history of news- 
papers must be presented in terms of 
the economic, social, and political 
forces at work. 

Dr. Kobre’s current book presents 
the history of journalism from its early 
beginnings to the reconstruction pe- 
riod. At the outset he tells how early 
man communicated. Briefly he dis- 
cusses the rise of the European news- 
paper. 

After devoting two chapters to the 
colonial newspaper, Kobre examines 
the launching of the new nation, the 
federalist press, Republican news- 
papers, the effects of national expan- 
sion, mercantile dailies, the westward 
movement, magazine expansion. 

With the expansion of democracy 
came the rise of the popular press, 
Kobre notes. He devotes a chapter 
each to the Sun, Herald, Tribune, and 
Times of New York, shifting then to 
the South, the Far West, the magazine 
field. 

Effectively illustrated, Kobre’s book 
is paper-bound. It is carefully or- 
ganized, supplemented by excellent 
bibliographies. Authoritative and com- 
prehensive, it will appeal to the stu- 
dent interested in thorough study. 


COMMITMENT TO FREEDOM. By 
Erwin D. Canham. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 454 pp. $4.85. 


Name America’s great newspapers 
Usually the name of the Christian 
Science Monitor appears on a list of 
them. There are few dailies for which 
there is a greater respect or in which 
there is greater faith. 

Yet the Monitor is a young news- 
paper. It was founded only fifty years 


ago. It faced the problem all news- 
papers face — that of achieving a 
distinctive identity. That it has done 
with distinction. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor, tells this 
story well. He reports the early suc- 
cesses, the early failures, for there 
were both. He presents clearly the 
men and the means that were needed 
to build a great newspaper. 

For one thing, the Monitor is dif- 
ferent. It is different because it is 
the Christian Science Monitor. The 
aims and ideals of the church are 
translated into the policies and pro- 
cedures of the editorial and business 
staffs. 

The news content of the Monitor is 
different too. There is little space for 
trivia. There is no space for sensa- 
tionalism. There is no space for syn- 
dicated matter that is just filler in 
many newspapers. 

The Monitor does not stress the news 
that is fit to print. It emphasizes 
the news that is important enough to 
print in a national, yes, international, 
medium. This news it interprets, ex- 
plains, clarifies so the reader knows 
what it means. 

The Monitor is the product of men, 
not machines. It has many fine news- 
men — Willis Abbott, Charles Gratke, 
Roscoe Drummond, and the author. 
They are only a few to have made the 
newspaper what it is — one of the 
world’s great newspaper. 

The Monitor is published for every- 
body, not just members of a specific 
church. It is especially popular with 
ieaders who see beyond local needs and 
biases. It will continue to be great 
if it continues the policies of the past 
half century. 


COPY EDITING WORKBOOK. By 
Robert J. Cranford. New York: Holt 
337 pp. $2.95. 


WORKBOOK FOR HEAD WRITING 
AND NEWS EDITING. By Arthur 
Wimer and Del Brix. Dubuque: 
Brown. 229 pp. $4.50. 

PRACTICAL NEWS ASSIGNMENTS 
FOR STUDENT REPORTERS. By 
James L. Julian. Dubuque: Brown. 
258 pp. $3.50. 


There are still people who fight the 
Civil War over and over again. There 
are still people who fight the battle 
of the workbook They’re against 
workbooks no matter who writes them 
or who publishes them. 

The anti-workbook teacher prides 
himself on saying, “I like to prepare 
my own exercises. They’re more time- 
ly. They have the local touch.” And 
occasionally one of them actually does 

- and he should be congratulated. 
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The anti-workbook teacher likes to 
say, “I send my students out on news 
stories. I give them real AP copy. I 
have them write headlines about 
what’s happening in the news today.” 
And so does the teacher who uses a 
workbook! 

Well the anti-workbook teacher 
won’t like these three workbooks be- 
cause they are workbooks. All are 
prepared by men with good experience 
both in teaching and newspapering. 
The workbooks are prepared with con- 
siderable care. But these and other 
facts won’t matter to the rabid anti- 
workbook teacher who often has a 
rigid and dogmatic attitude on other 
matters. 

Consider Dr. Julian’s workbook for 
reporting students On the whole, 
there is much that it has that is 
good. There also is much that it hasn’t 
that limits its usefulness. 

For one thing, the workbook starts 
off with a review of grammar and 
spelling. Psychologically this sets up 
a roadblock in the student’s mind. 
Then, too, some topics — education, 
agriculture, science — get scant at- 
tention. 


Like many workbooks, the typo- 
graphy is disappointing. The column 
width is too wide. There is no con- 
trast in type faces. There is no effort 
to make materials to which the re- 
porter refers actually resemble such 
material. 


In his foreword of 1951 and 1957 the 
author thanks a co-worker “for pro- 
viding the idea of a reporting work- 
book when none was on the 
market.” Actually at least three print- 
ed workbooks for reporting classes had 
been printed. 


This workbook does not provide as 
many materials as others available do. 
But, then, some teachers may want 
to save time using a workbook — but 
not all the time they could save. 
Hence, for some teachers this may be 
adequate. 


Arthur Wimer and Dale Brix have 
prepared a fairly thorough and com- 
prehensive WORKBOOD FOR HEAD 
WRITING AND NEWS EDITING. It 
concerns processing news — and no 
other editorial content — for news- 
papers but not other news media. 


The copyreading exercises are good, 
although they are not listed by any 
content classification in the table of 
contents. Both the map of the home 
county in Appendix A and the direct- 
ory in Appendix B are fine assets. 

The introductory section in the first 
fifty-four pages is somewhat disap- 
Pointing. What the student needs is a 
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single unified and coherent summary 
of the principles. The relevant advice 
from various sources could be put 
under appropriate topics. 

Typographically, this workbook is 
somewhat more satisfactory than that 
of Dr. Julian. Unfortunately its open- 
ing pages are set in a wide column 
when there is no reason for a wide 
column and when a two-column form- 
at would be easier to read. 

Professor J. Cranford, author of 
COPY EDITING WORKBOOK, is a 
former AP newsman who has taught 
at South Carolina, Northwestern, and 
Nebraska. Of the three workbooks this 
shows the most evidence of thorough 
planning. 

This workbook consists of twenty- 
six chapters plus a manual of style 
and a headline schedule. Each chapter 
opens with the instruction and advice 
that is relevant to the copy reading 
assignment. Hence, the students get 
the specific advice on libel at the time 
they need it. 

Like other editing workbooks, this 
one stresses the editing of news for 
rewspapers. It might include more 
kinds of news as well as non-news 
editorial content. It might encompass 
other printed news media to a limited 
extent. It has no chapter on head- 
lines, but does have chapters on tele- 
typesetter copy, photographs and cut- 
lines, and makeup as well as those 
on standard subjects. 

Wisely enough, Professor Cranford 
does not suggest that his workbook be 
used as a substitute for a textbook. 
He assumes, too, that the good teacher 
may have other sources of material to 
edit, perhaps his own mimeographed 
exercises, perhaps an AP or UPI wire. 

Since college journalism teachers 
are often individualists, what suits one 
as a workbook will displease the other. 
Hence, all three workbooks reviewed 
here may please the critical teacher. 
That of Professor Cranford comes the 
closest to the ideal for a basic editing 
course. 


WRITERS AT WORK. Edited by 
Malcolm Cowley. New York: Viking. 
309 pp. $5. 

How do writers go about their busi- 
ness? This question has been answer- 
ed many times. Perhaps the first an- 
swers were baked in clay tablets or 
sculptured in stone. 


This book is a collection of the Paris 
Review interviews. The interviews are 
with sixteen modern writers from five 
countries. In addition to Cowley’s in- 
troduction, there is a short statement 
about each author before the inter- 
view. 


The interviews are conducted in the 
question and answer form. This space- 
consuming approach tends to stretch 
out in a chronological order observa- 
tions that might be summarized more 
quickly in feature interview form. 

There are few conclusions to draw 
from this book. To be sure, each 
author is an individual. He has found a 
system or approach that seems to 
work for him. It may or may not 
match that of other authors. 

The young writer who is still an 
amateur may glean something from 
these interviews if he is patient and 
persistent. He will find no foolproof 
formula. If he becomes a professional 
writer, he will discover that writing 
is hard work with its own special 
anguish. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHT. By A. J. 
Cronin. Boston: Little, Brown. 308 
pp. $4. 

If freedom lives, men must live for 
it. If a great newspaper lives, men 
must live for it. A newspaper is neither 
free nor great unless men fight to the 
death to live for their principles. 


Newspapers of integrity, then, are 
the products of men of integrity. In Dr. 
Cronin’s new novel, the Northern Light 
was a newspaper of integrity. It was 
the product of Henry Page, a man of 
integrity. 


But is there a place for an inde- 
pendent paper in the small towns of 
England? Do the people who read these 
newspaper want them enough to safe- 
guard their independence? Or it a big 
profit more important than integrity? 

Henry Page was content with his 
role as editor of the Northern Light. 
Because of his work, it had achieved 
a solid status in the community. Yet 
he was surprised when a powerful 
syndicate wanted to buy his news- 
paper. 

He was more surprised when the 
syndicate owners were infuriated with 
his refusal. The newspaper war that 
ensued was not a struggle limited to 
newspaper pages. Page’s enemies 
struck at the editor through his own 
family. 

An ordinaryy man might have suc- 
cumbed. But an ordinary man plus 
courage did not. And so perhaps 
Henry Page was not an ordinary man, 
for he fought to what was almost 
certain defeat to preserve his inde- 
pendent nawspaper and its integrity. 

Dr. Cronin’s story clearly delineates 
the never-ending battle between the 
newspaper which uses its freedom to 
serve its public and the press which 
uses the same freedom to gather pro- 
fits while it may. 
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SCIENCE, THE NEWS, AND THE 
PUBLIC. By Hillier Krieghbaum. New 
York: New York University Press, 
43 pp. 

This significant book is a report of 
the National Association of Science 
Writers. It is based on a national 
survey conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center at the University of 
Michigan. 


Between the introduction and the 
conclusion, the report presents six 
vital topics: who is interested in 
science news, how the public gets its 
science news, what type of science 
information interests people, how 
satisfied is the public, how well do 
Americans recall science news, the 
public’s image of science and scientists. 


Public interest in science is grow- 
ing. The quality of science report- 
ing is improving. As the schools im- 
prove science education, the press 
may find it easier to present the com- 
plex news of science. 

Gloomily one respondent to the sur- 
vey declared: “One of the greatest 
faults in the United States is lack of 
constant science coverage. In Russia 
even in comic strips the hero is a 
scientist or technical man. They gra- 
duate three times more engineers 
than we do. More scientific informa- 
tion would create an interest in the 
subject. We are losing the next war 
now.” 


To get at the whole truth, however, 
this statement cannot be accepted 
without some reservations. Even so 
at local as well as national levels there 
is a need for authoritative science 
coverage that is continuous. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION — 
WHAT, WHERE, AND HOW. By Frank 
W. Rucker. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press. 390 pp. 


Circulation is the electricity of the 
press. Shut off circulation, and there 
is no press. The uncirculated news- 
paper has no power to preserve either 
in its independence or its freedom. 


Yet few students of journalism have 
written much about circulation. True, 
many a book has a chapter or so about 
it. A few modest volumes have been 
written about it, but no truly author- 
itative and comprehensive volume has 
been available. 

Now one is. Frank Rucker has writ- 
ten it. Formerly a publisher and now 
a teacher, he has seen need for a full 
study of newspaper circulation. His 
book is well-written, well-illustrated. 

Rucker in this twenty-one chapter 
book tells about the sources of cir- 
culation, the chief factors in building 
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circulation, organizing the circulation 
department, interesting good carriers, 
selling, delivering, collecting, and 
other topics, including policies, pro- 
motion, audited circulation. 

Professor Rucker has made a signi- 
ficant contribution to the free press 
and the journalism school in writing 
this book. It should improve the pre- 
paration of thousands of students who 
need a better understanding of news- 
paper circulation. 


NEBRASKA NEWSPAPER LAW. By 
William F. Swindler. Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 64 pp. 


Professor William F. Swindler’s deep 
interest in the law of the press is 
widely-known. His Problems of Law 
in Journalism is one of the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative books on 
the subject. His Nebraska Newspaper 
Law is similar in its excellence. 


The author opens his discussion with 
a section on press freedom in theory 
and operation. He devotes three 
chapters to the law and the news side, 
two to the law and the news side, 
and two to Nebraska cases and books 
and other materials. 


Freedom to gather, to print, to dis- 
tribute news is vital, says the author 
It must be guarded by vigilant sent- 
inels. Professor Swindler’s analysis 
of the law of mass media in Nebraska 
will help both news consumers and 
news gatherers always to be on guard. 


PAPER — THE FIFTH WONDER. 
by H. Ainsworth. Kaukauna: Thomas 
$4. 

This compact book consists of a 
series of twelve booklets — each deal- 
ing with a topic related to the book’s 
title. Each is sixteen pages in length. 
Each is carefully documented and 
effectively illustrated. 


The topics are: paper and you, 
forestry, wood — its properties and 
preparation, groundwood, kraft and 
soda, sulphite, bleaching, stock pre- 
paration, coloring, sizing, and loading, 
paper machines, paper tests and their 
Significance, converting. 

The author has been in the paper 
industry for many years both in 
Canada and the United States. A re- 
sident of Appleton, Wisconsin, he is 
engaged in technical work for the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company 
of Kaukauna. 


A readable book, PAPER — THE 
FIFTH WONDER impressively presents 
the vital role of paper in modern 
civilization. At the same time it ac- 
curately explains the modern pro- 
cesses of making paper. 








EDITOR IN ITALY. By Louis Goud- 
enough. New York: Fairchild. 99 pp. 

This slender book consists chiefly 
of material which originally appeared 
in the author’s column in Home Fur- 
nishings Daily. Much of it, of course, 
could have been written by a non- 
editor. 

Goodenough divides the content in- 
to five sections: Genoa, Venice, Milan, 
Rome, and how to do business in Italy. 
It is an informative book pleasantly 
written. Most of the information is 
interesting; some of it is important. 


SMALL WORLD. By Keith Wheeler. 
New York: Dutton. 349 pp. $3.95. 

This is a good novel for Hollywood. 
The foreign newsmen fit the movie 
capital’s cliches about the press. The 
reporters whose beat is the world ap- 
pear to be more interested in wine, 
women, and war, than news gather- 
ing. 

This is a story of war correspon- 
dents. It begins in World War II with 
the conflict in the Pacific theatre. 
And it lasts — and perhaps the reader 
with it — through the Berlin airlift, 
the Arab-Israeli war, and the war in 
Korea. 

The two main characters are Web 
Harmon and Sara Ingalls who are at- | 
tracted to each other. They think 
they are in love, but neither seems 
too certain of it. At least it takes a lot 
of years for them to make up their | 
minds. 

Th book depicts the glamour, drama, 
and perils of war reporting. It also 
portrays the modern war correspon- 
dent as a person who easily is bored 
— so much so that his only solution 
is to get drunk or to have an affair. 

It would be unfair not to say that 
the author, a successful war corres- 
pondent, writes effectively. Though 
not always too plausible, the story 
does move along. To some, this will 
be enough; to others, it will not. 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, formerly 
President of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, is the new Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Dr. Flemming has had a notable 
career in public life, having served 
under Presidents Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman and, more 
recently as a member of the National 
Security Council and Director of the 
Office of Defense Manpower under 
President Eisenhower. Dr. Flemming 
appeared on the CSPA Convention 
programs in 1933, 1935 and 1936 when 
he was affiliated with David Lawrenc? 
of the United States Daily and Uncle 
Sam’s Diary, a publication with 4 
large school circulation. 
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INTERVIEWS STIMULATE NTA WRITING PROJECT 


N SAN FRANCISCO last month 100 

reporters for Bay area school papers 
sot in on “Doctors’ News Conference”, 
a regular program of Station KTUV- 
TV, and watched top writers quiz 
a panel of doctors on tuberculosis. 
Later they had a chance to practice 
the professionals’ methods and ask 
their own questions of the doctors. 

This was just one of many special 

|opportunities for student journalists 
!to practice journalistic techniques, 
| arranged by tuberculosis associations 
throughout the country in connection 
with the 22nd annual School Press 
| Project. 

| Sponsored by the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association and the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the 1957 Pro- 
ject now going on calls for publica- 
tion in school papers of original news 
and feature stories, editorials, and art 
work on assigned subjects in Novem- 
ber and December issues. Subjects 
for this year are “Meet the TB 
Fighters” and “Careers in the Health 
Sciences.” 

School paper staffs from Hawaii 
to Maine have been visiting TB hos- 
pitals and clinics, interviewing doctors, 
nurses, and other workers in the health 
sciences, and attending special press 
conferences on TB and health. Many 
papers have already published Project 
articles. Some are preparing special 
Project editions to carry the results 
of their reporters’ work. 

The School Press Project, designed 
to promote students’ interest in their 
own and their communities’ health, is 
suported by Christmas Seal funds. 
The annual Christmas Seal Sale of 
the voluntary tuberculosis associations 





| 
| 





.».t0 you and you 


..-from you...you...and you 


began November 14 and will continue 
through this month. 

School papers wishing to enter the 
nationwide Project are asked to sub- 
mit the issues containing material on 
the Project subjects to their local 
tuberculosis association. Judging on 
the city or county level early in 
January will be followed by state 
judging. The nine best papers in 





Alaska Cries “Help!” 


More than 200 requests for exchange 
copies of the Paystreak, newspaper 
of the High School in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, have been received since the 
Territory became the 49th Staate in 
the Union, according to Miss Patricia 
Oakes, the Adviser. 

“Of course, we are very pleased and 
flattered that so many would like to 
receive our publication but, due to 
printing costs, we cannot comply with 
these requests,” she writes. “It costs 
approximately 66c to print each copy, 
Plus the postage. Since we put out 
18 issues a year, exchange with all 
these papers would put us in the red”. 

Miss Oakes would like to help the 
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young people of the nation to know 
and understand Alaska and its youth 
and offers to mail single issues at 50c 
plus 14c air mail postage. Regular sub- 
scriptions may be had for $2.50 per 
year by first class mail or $4.25 by air 
mail. She hopes the Advisers and 
editors will understand her position. 
She exchanges now with all Alaska 
schools and with ten schools in the 
States. 


From overseas has come The Stam- 
fordian, Stamford School in England, 
with no indication as to its location, 
largely notes, clubs, sports and alumni; 
The Lance, Ateneo de Cagayan, Ca- 
gayan de Oro City, Philippine Re- 
public, which has a symposium of a 


each state will be entered for national 
judging. 

The national judging committee will 
include nationally- known _ science 
writers, representatives of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation, and the tuberculosis associa- 
tions. Last year 154 school papers 
received national Certificates of Hon- 
or. 


religious centennial; and Writers’ and 
Artists’ Yearbook from Kaiserlautern 
(Germany) American High School, 
containing the best writing and 
sketches of the year done by the stu- 
dents. This was its first appearance 
and readers are cautioned that no- 
thing may be reproduced without the 
permission of the writer or artist con- 
cerned. 

“How to Plan and Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed Newspaper” is a 24-page book- 
let issued by the A.B. Dick Co. of 
Chicago and available through local 
dealers. It is simple, direct, informa- 
tive, instructional, attractive and well 
illustrated and well worth the effort 
to get a copy. 
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News and Notes 


The South Side Times, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., under 
the direction of Rowena Harvey, is- 
sued a series of editions last spring 
covering the regional basketball games 
and culminating with the State 
Championship for the school team. 
Beginning with the February 26 is- 
sue, a modest 8-pages, with heads only 
2% in. high, through the March 28 
issue of 20-pages with 4 in. heads, 
the front page was devoted entirely 
to the progress of the team, individual 
pictures, group pictures, game pictures, 
cartoons, maps and everything else 
that could express the enthusiasm of 
the school and the staff, not to men- 
tion the Adviser, in support of the 
team. What couldn’t be carried on 
the front page was amply covered on 
the inside pages. Even the advertisers 
took as much as half pages of con- 
gratulations when the championship 
was achieved. This took weeks of work, 
Sundays included, even into the small 
hours of the mornings. It required 
extensive use of the ’phone and a long 
drive across the state on a Sunday for 
a picture that could not be overlooked. 
Much of the work was done in ad- 
vance but the final job required close 
coordination by all members of the 
staff and hand-insertions at the last 
minute to meet delivery time. While 
some of this was going on, Miss Har- 
vey was at the CSPA Convention in 
New York. If her staff had not been 
trained to perfection, something would 
have slipped up — but nothing did. 
It was a continuous, sustained, effort 
over a period of a month and it de- 
monstrates that responsibility can be 
assumed by staffs if they know what 
is expected of them. 


“I am a student attending a state 


teachers college. As a project in my 
journalism class, I have chosen the 
high school newspaper. My instructor 
has recommended you as a source of 
information. Please send me necessary 
information for this project. This is 
due within two weeks so a prompt 
reply would be appreciated.” A flock 
of letters of this type have come to 
the CSPA office from both high school 
and teachers college students. It is 
rather difficult to decide what phase 
of such a project is to be undertaken 
or to determine what the results of 
such a casual approach will be. It 
would seem advisable for the in- 
structor to make a few suggestions as 
to the approach. Certainly, nothing 
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should be attempted that is much be- 
yond the scope of materials available 
in the school itself. If questions arise 
which cannot be answered locally, the 
CSPA is ready and willing to help out 
on specific details. Books have been 
written in the field and all the at- 
tendant problems have not been solved 
by any means. Some thought has been 
given to preparing a paper that can 
be used to answer such inquiries but 
that would be defeating the purpose. 
Also, if time is of the essence, these 
projects should be started much 
earlier. That responsibility is one 
which the CSPA cannot assume. 


Readers of weekly newspapers spend 
about four minutes per page on their 
newspaper, Dr. James Markham, head 
of Pennsylvania State University de- 
partment of news found in a recent 
survey as reported by Linotype News. 
Has anyone found out how much time 
is spent on a page in a school news- 
paper? 


Xenia, Ohio, Pantograph, 
1870-71, Gift To CSPA 


A complete file of the Pantograph, 
the monthly publication issued by the 
students of the Xenia, Ohio, High 
School, for 1870-71, has been presented 
to the CSPA by Mrs. Robert D. Glas- 
gow of Albany, N. Y., whose mother 
was one of the editors. Mrs. Glasgow 
found the issues when she was going 
through some family mementos. Hav- 
ing no use for them, she forwarded 
one set to be added to the CSPA col- 
lection of student publications of all 
types and another set to Xenia High 
School. 


Appearing monthly from October 
through May, each issue has 8 pages, 
11 by 14 inches, with four columns. 
While covering the school, it was the 
project of the Euphranian Literary 
Society and the “editors and edit- 
resses” were “elected every two months 
from the membership of the Society. 
This Society conducted “Literary 
Exercises” every Friday afternoon and 
many of the essays, orations, reports 
and other features were run in the 
issues. 

On what would now be called the 
editorial page, the “Salutatory” opens 
with the statement, “Progress is the 
watchword of the age”. From the 
statement, “Deem it then a sufficient 
apology, that we seek intercourse in 


the commerce of the outside world 
through the medium of a printed Pav- 
tograph”, it can be assumed that there 
were prior issues of another sort. An- 
other piece, “The French Overthrow”, 
covers the fall of France in the 
Franco-Prussian War. “Every shot 
fired by either side is shattering im- 
perialism more and more, and lead- 
ing the nations of Europe nearer the 
goal of popular liberty than ever be- 
fore’. Reflecting on the general situa- 
tion in Europe, they continue, “They 
will learn that France is no longer 
the arbiter of Europe; and that the 
controlling power of that continent has 
been transferred to a more cultivated 
and substantial people — to educated 
and enlightened, and peaceful Ger- 
many, in whose steady hands that 
power may undoubtedly more safely 
be intrusted, than in those of am- 
bitious and war-loving France”. 


Science ranked high in popularity 
and esteem in the school — and this 
88 years before sputnik! They related 
the experiments in their laboratories, 
praise their equipment, and review the 
latest text in their “Books and Ma- 
gazines” column. “Our Geological and 
Botanical mounds in the front yard 
are perfect beauties”. This reference 
may not be clear to the current reader. 
“School Items” covers much of the 
internal operation of the school with 
much more detail than is common 
today. It does give one an idea of the 
educational thinking of the time and 
the interest in it which the students of 
that day took in it. 


Personals, City Locals, a humor 
column called “Facetiae’, Sabbath 
Bulletin, and Business Locals, touch- 
ing upon the specialties of the ads 
that were carried, indicate as com- 
plete a coverage of all interests as 
any school could accomplish. Ad- 
vertising rates ran from 50c an inch 
to $3. a column, not too far out of 
line with many current rates. In those 
days, advertisers stated clearly what 
they had to sell and spoke of it in 
complimentary terms. On the other 
hand there were no “complimentary” 
ads. 


The young people in Xenia 88 years 
ago knew what would make a paper 
interesting to its readers and to the 
townspeople. They worked without 
benefit of a journalism class or an 
Adviser, though their Society did have 
a sponsor. They knew what was g0- 
ing on in their city and abroad and 
their issues reflect not only the facts 
but the feelings that dominated theif 
thought and the era in which they 
lived. 
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in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 
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a new addition to the growing list of CSPA aids 
to better publications 









for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
—what surveys are and how to make them— 
samples of good ads—rate cards 


A guide for writers for school publications. 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 
providing this standard guide for the use of 
each member of your staff. 








included is the background of advertising and 
public relations—their relationship to the national 
economy—their role in the publications—their 
national organizations—their aims and objectives 
what it provides in careers 
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For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
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C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c¢ (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


\vailable on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


-agEREEE cere neenemmcelll 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Aunounces Ils 


35th Annual Contest 


for School Newspapers 
and Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given for publications 
receiving Medalist, First, Second and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000 point scoring system to enable Advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 
with similar publications on a Naton-wide basis. 


SPECIAL AWARDS—AIll-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary 


achievements (Bronze Medals), Typographical competition 
(Certificates), the Advertising Contest (Plaque), the 
Cartoon Contest (Original, autographed cartoons) 

in specific fields of endeavor. 


DEADLINES: 


Newspapers Magazines 
DECEMBER 10, 1958 JANUARY 15, 1959 


All Types Elementary School Publications 
JANUARY 10, 1959 


(Circulars were mailed to all schools on October 21, 1958) 
For additional information, write: 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 





